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Conference and the hopes and aspirations of those who have seen in 
the realignment of peace the opportunity to begin building a struc- 
ture based on economic sanity and serviceability in the relations of 
one nation with another. 

Ordway Tead. 

Bureau of Industrial Research, 
New York City. 

Consumers' Cooperation. By Albert Sonnichsen. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1919. — xix, 223 pp. 

No American writer has given such a clean-cut definition and so 
adequate an exposition of consumers' cooperation as this book con- 
tains. Mr. Sonnichsen does not conceive of consumers' cooperation as 
merely a device for enabling consumers to save on the cost of their 
supplies. Like Robert Owen, the author regards these savings as 
only an incident. Consumers' cooperation is a self-sufficient system 
upon which to build the industrial democracy. 

Anti-capitalistic, consumers' cooperation has no affinity with so- 
called cooperative production like the self-governing workshop, the 
farmer-owned grain elevator or the fruit-shipping association. All 
of these, in quest of profits, have nothing in common with but are 
antagonistic to consumers' cooperation. Cooperators expect to suc- 
ceed only so far as the superiority of their system is demonstrated in 
actual practice. Unlike socialists, cooperators never seek to vote co- 
operation upon unwilling minorities. 

Three-quarters of the book is devoted to an interesting and in- 
spiring account of the growth and development of the movement up 
to the present year in Great Britain, on the continent and in Amer- 
ica. This growth is so steady and so substantial, already affecting a 
population nearly equal to that of the United States, that Mr. Son- 
nichsen expects the movement to become a force to be reckoned with 
in the not distant future. In the second part of the book, " Co- 
operation as a Factor in the Social Revolution ", the author dis- 
cusses " Limiting the Field to Revolutionary Cooperation ", " Co- 
operation and Socialism " and " Cooperation and Labor ". Of 
labor we quote : 

Through the trade-union movement Labor has succeeded in getting 
a little more, but while granting the increase in wages, the capitalist 
simply retrenches from the cost of living by charging the public more 
for his product, so that the trade-unionist, as the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor has now finally come to admit, simply chases himself 
around in a circle, while the capitalist stands outside the ring and 
laughs at him. Under universal cooperation this leak in the middle 
would be stopped, and the relation between wages and the cost of 
living would be fixed, with nothing to change it except inefficiency 
and waste. 

The author would not permit profit-sharing among workmen as 
the Christian Socialists — Thomas Hughes, Charles Kingsley, Fred- 
erick Maurice and their fellows — fought for half a century to induce 
the British cooperators to do, but would depend upon what would be 
divided in " profits " getting back to the workers in lower prices. 
" Cooperation, then, would establish its industrial democracy on 
the basis of the social interests of the people as consumers. It places 
consumption as the chief end of society, labor being merely a means 
to that end." 

Perhaps Mr. Sonnichsen's enthusiasm sometimes leads him to gen- 
eralize too largely upon too slight a basis of fact, but the country 
has been given an exceedingly valuable book which is greatly needed. 
The introduction by John Graham Brooks makes us even more eager 
for Dr. Brooks's book now in press, Labor's Challenge to the Social 
Order. 

Emerson P. Harris. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

The Farmer and the New Day. By Kenyon L. Butter- 
field. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919. — 311 pp. 

This book is entertaining and inspirational. It has the appearance 
of a collection of essays or addresses, since the chapters are for the 
most part complete in themselves. Nevertheless, they coordinate well 
and make a fairly symmetrical whole. The main plan of the book 
may be seen in the names of the three groups of chapters: The 
Rural Problem, Rural Organization and Rural Democracy. In ad- 
dition there are several chapters added in the form of an appendix. 

The spirit of the book is well set forth in the first chapter, en- 
titled "Is the Farmer Coming to His Own?" The author shows 
that in the past the farmer has, as a rule, occupied a subordinate 
place in the business and social world. Although the American 
farmer is intelligent and independent in many respects, there was no 
adequate representation of the farmer class in the councils of the 
nation during the trying times of the past few years. Is the farmer 



